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of imagery; but, just as in sense-perception seeing and hearing
are much more important than the other sensory powers, so
in imagery visual and auditory images are normally the most
important for our thinking. Most people have more vivid
images in either or both of these classes than in any other; but
some are cvisiles,' preferring visual imagery, while others are
*audiles,J preferring auditory. Simple experiments reveal the
types where they exist.
In imagery we tend to initiate the motor adjustments of
the bodily organs that would accompany the corresponding
sensations; thus in a vivid visual image we begin to focus the
eye muscles, in a gustatory image the mouth * waters,* and in
a kinaesthetic image the body becomes taut. Such facts are
seized upon by the behaviourists, who argue that our mental
life is nothing more than the responses of the body to stimuli.
But imagery is a quality of experience sui generis; introspection
tells us that one of the essential characteristics of an image is
that it is experienced as not present to the senses; in other
words, that it is experienced not as a percept, but as an image.
Compared with the corresponding percept, it is less vivid, less
steady, and less detailed; but it is something more than a
percept that is lacking in these qualities.
So far in our account the psychical object has had the
attribute of particularity. How do we come to have the power
of entertaining general ideas? To some extent the mind can
form generalized images by cutting away from individual
images all that is particular, and combining what is common
to all. Thus one may have a shadowy, nondescript image of
edog' that is not a memory-image of a particular dog. Such
an image, however, cannot be absolutely general; the dog
in the mental picture must possess the essential attributes of
dogs in some degree of particularity, having ears, tail, and legs
of particular lengths, and a certain colour, though that may
be nondescript. The race and the individual have evolved
better ways of thinking about things in general than by employ-
ing generalized images which, even if they were general, would
be cumbersome and uneconomical. To understand these ways
we must attack the questions of conceptual process and language.